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Forty Years of the Migrant Ministry 


Some 40 years ago a cooperative ministry to migrant 
farm workers was begun. The origin was influenced by a 
report of the Interchurch World Movement. The initia- 
tive was taken by women’s boards of home missions of 
eight denominations. The development and present status 
of the program, now administered by the Division of Home 
Missions, National Council of Churches, with the coopera- 
tion of the state and local councils of churches, and other 
agencies, are interpreted below. 


Migrant Farm Workers in 1920 


“Nature’s prodigality is necessarily seasonal. To har- 
vest her diversified and scattered bounty requires an army 
of 1,500,000 migrant workers. This army is unorganized, 
unskilled, uncared for. ... Thus we have a moral problem 
of the first magnitude which the church must help to 
solve.” These words, which have a modern ring, appear 
on page 111 of the chapter, “Migrant Groups” in volume 1 
of the World Survey by the Interchurch World Move- 
ment, published in 1920 by the Interchurch Press, New 
York, N. Y. 

“The migrant follows definite paths across the coun- 
try. The cycle in the middle West begins when the first 
recruits come to the wheat harvest of northern Texas 
from the southern oil and lumber camps and more espe- 
cially from the southern farms where a lack of midsummer 
staple crops permits an incursion into these harvest fields 
before fall work begins. . . . Some of the more persistent 
migrant workers, however, follow the harvest operations 
far into Canada.” 

In the Atlantic coastal states the work is almost entirely 
in truck farming and fruit picking. “Here the succession 
of crops affords intermittent work over a period of four 
months.” 


Hearings on the Farm Labor Situation 
Other Sources on Farm Labor, Including Migrants 
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“The majority of the fruit pickers’ camps consists of 
existing outbuildings temporarily devoted to human habi- 
tation. Conditions in such quarters vary greatly. A large 
fruit grower frequently has a well-built bunk house near 
his residence, the second story of which will house two 
or three men per room, the first floor being used for a 
dining room and kitchen. Where immigrant family labor 
is used, one may find a long two-story tenement in the 
midst of an orchard housing an indeterminate number of 
families. . . . Another frequent type is the long one-story 
bunk house, a shack in which every room opens directly 
out-of-doors. Worst of all, a number of families may 
be housed in a barn loft without any partitions whatever.” 

“Unfortunately, society has made it almost impossible 
for the migrant to improve his condition through political 
means, since our existing voting laws practically disenfran- 
chise him.” 

“In this entire field the religious forces are scattered 
and handicapped. From any statesman-like viewpoint it 
may be said to be an untouched field. The church has 
never attempted to deal adequately with the problem of 
labor migration.” Notable local exceptions are cited—e.g., 
the work of some units of the Salvation Army. “Outside 
of its efforts in the cities, the only large piece of work 
which the church is doing for migrant groups is in the 
lumber camps.” 

“A Tentative Cooperative Program” was proposed in 
the survey by the Interchurch World Movement, including 
the following : 

“1. Wherever seasonal industry is prevalent, the local 
church should always include the welfare of migrants in 
its program. 

“2. It may well add specially trained workers to its 
staff for this purpose, who should be supervised and 
directed by the same joint agency of the churches. 

“3. In temporary labor camps a ‘hut’ should be estab- 
lished as a special center for the workers and directed by 
a trained secretary. 

“4, When women and children are involved in seasonal 
labor, women leaders and suitable special facilities should 
be supplied. 

“5. Itinerant missionaries should follow the migratory 
movement itself as counsellors and companions of the tran- 
sient workers.” 


The Migrant Ministry Begins 


In 1920 a joint session of the Council of Women for 
Home Missions and the Home Missions Council heard 
the report of the Interchurch World Movement on migrant 
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workers. The representatives of the various home mis- 
sion boards thereupon voted that “the unallocated work 
among women and children in the small fruit, vegetable, 
and canning industries in the states of New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, and elsewhere when the 
survey is completed, be committed to the women’s boards 
having constituencies in these states.” 

Soon there was a Committee on Farm and Cannery 
Migrants in the Council of Women for Home Missions, 
financed by women’s boards of eight denominations, which 
conducted four experimental centers from which programs 
of service to migrant families were carried on in New 
Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland. 

“In the light of the subsequent development of church 
effort in behalf of migrants, there are two aspects of this 
experiment that have special significance,” writes Louisa 
R. Shotwell in This Is The Migrant (New York, Friend- 
ship Press, 1958. Reviewed in this Service, Oct. 11, 
1958). “One is the fact that it was a single program 
administered by a committee to which various denomina- 
tional groups assigned responsibility and contributed. The 
second important point lies in the nature of the program. 
The services were rendered to the migrants in terms of 
practical as well as spiritual needs. The women encour- 
aged devotional practices, and they also ran nurseries and 
kindergartens and schools; they gave instruction to the 
mothers in English, citizenship, sanitation, and home- 
making.” 

The program in the early years is described by Miss 
Shotwell, which as a result of mergers continues the 
work begun in 1920 by the Council of Women for Home 
Missions : 

“The 1925 report speaks about work among Negroes 
at Hurlock and Polish people at Bel Air, both in Mary- 
land ; among Italians at Riverton, New Jersey, and Lithu- 
anians at Stewartstown, Pennsylvania. In January of 
1926 the women moved in among the Mexican cotton 
pickers of California’s Imperial Valley. 1932 found them 
in strawberries at Judsonia, Arkansas; in tobacco in 
Bloomfield, Connecticut ; at a canning center in Homer, New 
York; in oysters at Shell Pile, New Jersey, and peas at 
Half Moon Bay, California. These milestones are par- 
ticularly important because they all antedate any coor- 
dinated migrant concern on the part of government or 
social agencies, or any general public awareness. 

“A source of strength to the program through the years 
has been the consistent recognition that the problems of 
migrancy are not only the problems faced by the migrants, 
that migrancy creates problems also for employers and 
for communities. Grower sanction has been enlisted on 
the theory that the church program makes for better camp 
morale and a more stable working force. Communities 
have responded slowly but surely to the appeal that their 
problem is also their opportunity.” 


“They Starve That We May Eat’”’ 


They Starve That We May Eat was the title of a book 
compiled in 1938 by Edith E. Lowry who has administered 
the Migrant Ministry during most of its 40 years. It was 
published by the Council of Women for Home Missions 
and the Missionary Education Movement, in “the dust- 
bowl era,” when the ‘“Oakies’” and the “Arkies” were 
moving West. It contained an introduction by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Henry A. Wallace, who declared that 
the living standards of the migratory laborers described 
were notoriously low. He asked for wide public under- 


standing of their problems and remarked: “Churches haye 
an important part here which I hope may not be over. 
looked.” 

The opening paragraphs of the book read as follows: 

“Holy Week in 1937 in the California county named 
after St. Louis, the Bishop—San Luis Obispo. The pea 
crop was nearly ready to pick. Eight camps already had 
1,424 people, and other migratory workers were coming jn 
daily by the hundreds. The rain was pouring down but 
migrants still continued to stretch their leaking tents over 
muddy pools. Many had no beds, springs, or mattresses; 
only wet bedding, leaking tents. Many had not had work 
for weeks, and those who had been employed had not been 
able to save any money. Now they must go to work at 
once—or go hungry. Many were both hungry and sick. 


“By the end of the week there were three thousand 
people in the pea district, ready to work. Many were 
starving—the rain was still pouring. ‘Tomorrow would 
be Easter Sunday. But today was nothing but work for 
the public health nurse serving under the Council of 
Women for Home Missions. Starting out early every 
morning, she made a hundred or more calls. ‘I tried to 
keep back the tears,’ she said, ‘and tried to swallow the 
lump I felt in my throat after leaving one tent, that | 
might give as cheerful a greeting as possible at the next,’ 
The daily record showed family illness on the tragic 
background oi drought, crop failures, floods, dust storms, 
meager incomes, no work, discouragement, bitterness, 
hopes for better things! Peas to pick at Nipomo, but the 
peas were not ready to pick. 


“Easter Sunday. The nurse was in church. All about 
here were beautiful flowers, triumphant Easter music, an 
Easter message of hope! In her mind she saw the crowds 
of well-dressed, worshipping people gathered in flower- 
decked churches all over the land, and then going home to 
bountiful dinners! ‘Be of good cheer. I have overcome 
the world.’ ‘I have come that they might have life, and 
that they might have it more abundantly.’ Was this mes- 
sage for the pea pickers, too? How could one carry that 
cheer, that triumphant mood into the tents of starving 
pea pickers camping in the country side? How make it 
contagious and real? 

“In the midst of all this beauty of the Easter Service, 
she could not forget certain individuals in the camp. The 
agonized expression on the face of that young Oklahoman 
father! He had five small children sick with chicken pox 
and whooping cough, and was unable to provide medicine 
and food for them. He had already made fruitless jour- 
neys to the welfare office in the county seat. ‘You do not 
belong to this county. You are not eligible for relief.’ As 
the congregation left the church to return to their homes 
of comfort and plenty, the nurse could not forget her ex- 
perience of the day before in the camps. 

“The pungent odor of a pot of mustard greens boiling 
on the stove greeted me as I entered the tents of many 
families. I was invited to share a dinner of mustard 
greens and baking-powder biscuits. I have heard people 
talk of food “sticking in their throats,” and during these 
days I had my first personal experience of this. It was 
much easier to give the sandwiches and fruit I took with 
me for lunch to some child I found along the way than to 
try to eat them myself. I had no better success with my 
evening meals, for I went home many evenings so nause- 
ated, 1 did not care whether I ever had anything to eat 
again. Why should I eat and others go hungry?’ [From a 
field report to the Migrant Ministry. | 

“Why, where there could be enough for all needs, must 
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some go hungry? And then the paradox that those who 
reap the crops which others shall eat, must starve! They 
starve That We May Eat! That sounds sensational and 
fantastic. But is it? Terrible as that fact is, it is too 
often true. Not that they suddenly perish of starvation. 
No, the process is much less dramatic, though no less 
effective.” 


The Program During Recent Years 


Miss Shotwell in the booklet quoted above tells about 
recent emphases : 

“The Migrant Ministry works to stimulate public con- 
cern; much of its program it regards as demonstration, to 
point up need and ways of meeting it. It cooperates with 
public and private agencies, and persuades states and com- 
munities to assume responsibility. Perhaps the clearest 
example of this way of working is the migrant child care 
program in New York State. Initiated by the church 
in 1930, it was in 1946 completely taken over by the state 
government and the growers. 

“In denominational circles it has become an accepted 
principle that the Migrant Ministry is an interdenomina- 
tional enterprise. Home mission boards of twenty de- 
nominations now contribute to its support and appoint 
representatives to its governing committee. Its central 
motivation is religious. The General Board of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches defines the objectives as: ‘To 
carry forward an interdenominational home missions pro- 
gram that encourages and assists migrating farm workers 
and their families to grow physically, mentally, morally, 
and spiritually so that they may become increasingly able 
to take their rightful place as citizens in a democracy.’ In 
practice, the staff interpret the Christian message in terms 
simple and graphic and related to migrant experience. 


“No longer is migrant work exclusively a women’s show, 
though the women still play an important role in its 
support. Interdenominational machinery has undergone 
several metamorphoses since 1920, and the national 
Migrant Ministry has become a function of the Division 
of Home Missions of the National Council of Churches. 
About half of the national budget is raised by the National 
Council’s Department of United Church Women on the 
World Day of Prayer, the first Friday in Lent. Gifts 
from denominational home mission boards represent about 
athird of this budget, and the rest is received from inter- 
ested donors, 

“In addition to this national budget, state migrant com- 
mittees, related to Councils of Churches and Church 
Women, raise funds to support seasonal staff. With the 
help of national staff, thirty-four such committees develop 
the Migrant Ministry, issue news bulletins, enlist volun- 
teers, work for constructive state legislation, and encour- 
age the extension of health, education, and welfare serv- 
ices to migrants. 

“This is very much a partnership operation. The Illinois 
Migrant Ministry, for example, regards itself as a part 
of the national program; looks to the national committee 
for services like recruitment, training, and supervision 
of staff; expects the national office to represent it in 
dealings with the Federal government and to keep it in- 
formed of developments ; and reports to the national com- 
mittee by way” of an area office. 

“Tn 1951, the General Board of the National Council 
of Churches adopted a statement on ‘The Concern of the 
Churches for Migratory Farm Laborers,’” (See notes 
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elsewhere in this issue on this and other actions of the 
National Council. ) 

“A list of activities conducted in the camps with the 
migrant people looks astonishingly like those carried on 
by the pioneers of 1920: child care centers; elementary 
schools; teenage clubs; worship services; Sunday and 
weekday church schools; classes for adults in literacy and 
home-making ; recreation for all ages; family nights; wel- 
come centers. 

“In practice, standards of performance are constantly 
being raised. The schools are taught by qualified teach- 
ers; most of the child care centers meet state licensing 
requirements; seasonal staff undergo a rigorous training 
period ; increasingly volunteers are drawn from the ranks 
of professional people, such as doctors, nurses, teachers, 
social workers. Constant emphasis is placed on develop- 
ing leadership within the migrant group; one report tells 
of migrant mothers being trained and employed in child 
care centers, another of a self-government camp council 
with migrants deputized by the sheriff to keep order. 
Many of the reports point up the way in which the Migrant 
Ministry serves to relate migrant people to services that 
they would not otherwise know about. In New York 
State under the Adult Education Program a driver train- 
ing class in one community had an attendance of ten 
migrants ; a typing class, twelve; a sewing class, fifteen. 


The Harvester 


“A program feature that has served not only to extend 
the ministry to many more but also to interpret it to the 
workers and the public is the Harvester. This is the name 
given to the thirty-eight station wagons used by staff as 
the follow the migrants. Each Harvester serves as a kind 
of traveling church and community center; standard 
equipment includes a chaplain’s folding altar complete 
with cross and candlesticks and communion service, a 
film projector and screen, a.record player, a first aid kit, 
balls and bats and catchers’ mits and checkers and horse- 
shoes, books for reading and books for learning, and a 
sewing machine. 

“Each Harvester bears the symbol of the Migrant 
Ministry. This identifies it for the migrant and lets him 
know that the services he has come to look for as he 
moves from crop to crop all stem from the church. A 
Negro minister on the Eastern Shore of Maryland declares 
that because his Harvester bore this symbol, he was never 
able to persuade one grateful elderly migrant woman that 
he was not the same minister who had befriended her in 
Pennsylvania.” 


From the 1959 Reports 


In 1959 the Migrant Ministry reports that services 
were rendered to 156,329 persons, of whom 63,850 were 
reached by the more intensive aspects of the program, 
and the remainder “casually.” In 1956 the total number 
of persons ministered to was 133,130. There were 8,220 
local volunteers in 1959, 4,648 in 1956. 

The year-round staff, national, regional, and state, num- 
bered 40 persons. The total number of persons on the 
seasonal staffs was 528, including staff volunteers, in 1959. 
There were 216 local or area committees in 1959, com- 
pared with 182 in 1956. 

More than 50 per cent of the persons reached by the 
migrant ministry were Spanish Americans in 1959, com- 
pared with 40 per cent in 1956. Spanish Americans par- 
ticipated in 26 states. Next in numbers to Spanish 
Americans came American Negroes. 

The state and local budgets totaled $429,464 in 1959, 
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compared with $255,791 in 1956. The national budget 
was $226,930 in 1959, compared with $206,750 in 1956. 
The total of state and local budgets in 1959 was $656,394. 

The national staff of the Migrant Ministry has coop- 
erated with the President’s Committee on Migratory 
Labor, an interdepartmental agency, and with the staffs 
of the federal constituent agencies; with governors’ mi- 
grant commissions; with the Migrant Committee of the 
Council of State Governments. The Migrant Ministry 
has sent spokesmen to various public hearings conducted 
by Congressional committees, stating principles with re- 
spect to pending legislation. This has been on education 
of migrant children, extension of minimum wage laws 
to farm workers, regulation of child labor on farms, and 
extension of provisions for importation of Mexican na- 
tionals for farm work. [The positions of the National 
Council with respect to legislative matters are summarized 
below.] The staff has constantly endeavored to improve 
public understanding of the entire migrant labor problem. 

The Migrant Ministry is now giving attention to assist- 
ing in the resettling of migrants in permanent communi- 
ties. In all states in which the Ministry works there is 
some progress in this direction. Some migrants drop 
out of the migrant stream every year and become stable 
citizens. 

The staff of the ministry aids the development of leader- 
ship among migrating workers within their own group. 
In California alone, seven projects are in operation to 
discover the most effective techniques. In Arizona the 
Migrant Ministry is cooperating with the University of 
Arizona in a project for assisting farm workers who are 
striving to get out of the migrant stream. It is to include 
community organization, education in community living, 
vocational training, surveys of job opportunities, and 
church facilities and programs. 

The Migrant Ministry constantly works with local com- 
munities to gain acceptance of children of migrant workers 
in the schools and works with the migrating parents to 
encourage school attendance. In the past year special at- 
tention has been given to vocational training. Two experi- 
mental projects have been developed by means of grants 
from foundations. One of these is in Florida where a 
group of teen-age boys are learning skills in motor mechan- 
ics. The other is in New Jersey, where migrant boys have 
been building model cabins, repairing automobiles, and 
repairing screen doors on cabins; girls have been sewing, 
cooking, and serving meals. The whole group numbers 
80 and the program has been operating for seasons. 

The staff of the Migrant Ministry reports child labor 
laws in effect in six states in which work is carried on, 
but “adequate enforcement” was mentioned in only one 
state. There is gradual extension of provisions of social 
security coverage. Seventeen child care centers were 
sponsored by the Migrant Ministry. There were 26 cen- 
ters where migrant workers could gather. They were 
galled Welcome, Community, Week-end, Downtown, or 
Activity Centers. Most of these were staffed by volun- 
teers who provided opportunities for rest, recreation, in- 
struction in English, and counseling. 

Advances in mechanization that reduce employment 
opportunities in certain areas are reported by the staff 
workers. For example, in New York the harvesting of 
two-thirds of the snap bean crop was mechanized in 1958 
and to a greater extent in 1959. In Delaware, 60 per cent 
of this crop is harvested by machines. About one-third 
of the nation’s cotton is reported to be gathered by ma- 
chine. Mechanization of the harvesting of cherries, peas, 


and potatoes is proceeding. The field packing machine, 
on carrot and lettuce fields require new skills in farm 
work, and reduce the demand for labor in the pack 
sheds. Mechanization is reported by social scientists to 
mean shorter work periods for harvesting and more fee. 
quent moves for the migrant workers. 


From State Reports, 1959 


Arizona. The members of the staff traveled 100,00 
miles, and ministered to 12,000 migrants. Food was dis. 
tributed by churches to 8,000 persons who were penniless 
because there was no work. Some 490 volunteers cop. 
tributed 8,000 hours of service. ‘“Josea who had never 
been in school is sow in a school for the deaf and jg 
learning to become a useful person,” as a result of the 
Migrant Ministry’s services. “Maria, who was in a serious 
accident, is restored to an active childhood.” “The Rios 
children who were seriously burned received treatment 
and learned of the love of God from the visitor who helped 
to bring hope out of despair.” 


California. Young people of a Presbyterian church 
raised $1,800 to provide a portable activity hall near 
Corcoran. In Santa Clara County, 339 local volunteers 
served, Classes in nutrition were conducted by volunteers 
who had been trained by the state agricultural extension 
service. In Mendota the Methodist Church is planning 
to build a social hall that will be used by all groups. South 
of Dos Palos a local church extended its services to minis- 
ter to migrant families. In all, 8,000 people were served 
by a staff of over 50 young people from 15 denominations, 
Needs mentioned are: Recreational equipment, supplies for 
crafts, one more full-time worker. Local churches should 
have more contacts with each other. 

Colorado. “A great deal of prejudice against Spanish 
speaking people and a great deal of conversation about 
increasing welfare costs.” At Fort Lupton there were more 
than 100 calls for emergency medical aid. At Rocky Ford 
a thrift shop was developed as a community project, the 
proceeds being used to supplement public welfare funds. 
Over 400 people came to programs put on by migrant 
children. A work camp group is needed in this state. A 
full-time person should be employed to train volunteers. 

Iowa, The Salvation Army provided a station wagon, 
newspapers in Spanish, and a Saturday recreation pro- 
gram. The State Department of Welfare provided a child 
care program requested by the state Migrant Ministry. 
A county health department assigned a nurse to work full 
time with the migrants. Muscatine Public Library fur- 
nished books for a traveling library. 


Louisiana. “Housing is very poor.” United Church 
Women actively cooperating in the ministry. Denomina- 
tions are using vacation school literature. Public agencies 
showing concern. The general attitude of the people is 
one of indifference to the problems and needs of migrant 
workers. More professional workers needed. 

Maryland -Delaware. The Somerset County Truck 
Growers Cooperative Association furnished a building for 
the use of the newest child-care center. The Maryland 
Department of Public Welfare made available funds which 
it had received from the Children’s Bureau for child 
welfare programs. The Maryland-Delaware Council of 
Churches gave administrative oversight and the Migrant 
Ministry contributed supervision and counsel. “All camps 
need playgrounds and shelters for recreation and worship.” 

Massachusetts. The Puerto Rico government paid 13 
bilingual teachers who taught English to Puerto Rican men. 
The needs include : more interest among local people, films, 
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dothing, a full-time ministry in the Connecticut River 
Valley. 

Michigan. In the community of Holland there were 150 
yolunteers serving 17 camps. One doctor there gave his 
services in the camps three nights a week. Volunteers 

nerally need training. Summer schools and child care 

centers needed at many places. United Church Women 
are cooperating, and there is evidence that more and more 
migrants are being invited to attend the local church 
services. 
New York. In Fulton, a teen-age girl from a well-known 
family asked that one of the children living in a camp for 
migrant workers be allowed to spend four days in her 
home. After arrangements were made the child spent not 
four days but a week in the resident’s home. The child 
from the camp came to know the resident family and the 
neighbors, and the mothers of the children met. This 
event is called “the highest point in cooperation as well 
as social relationship. . . .” Among needs mentioned: 
“Health clinics should be set up in larger camps.” Respon- 
sibilities of crew leaders should be specifically defined. 

Ohio. At Hartville “a church was organized by the 
Migrant Ministry. . . . The migrants themselves cleaned 
and painted the building. . .. A minister of the Church of 
God, in Akron, served as pastor. . . . Attendance varied 
from six to 20.” There is need for “more child care 
centers,” training sessions for volunteers, advance planning 
by local committees. 

Texas. There were 13 centers in the state, known as 
“welcome” or “week-end” buildings. 


“When Communities Care” 


A summary under the title above from the reports sent 
to the Migrant Ministry of the Division of Home Mis- 
sions includes the following : 

“Some communities began with antagonism. Now some 
communities are recognizing migrants as an economic 
asset while others have gone far ahead by accepting them 
as people. 

“During a serious emergency in Florida, in 1958, indi- 
viduals and community groups pooled resources and gave 
almost unlimited time and energy, working with the 
migrants in distributing food and clothing to the unem- 
ployed. A WPA Project was organized to clean up one 
town and migrants took the responsibility of leadership in 
the program during the twelve-week period of operation. 

“One Ministerial Association arranged for nine churches 
to conduct more than fifty services for migrants. The 
average attendance each Sunday was three hundred. 

“Faculty members of universities and colleges have 
served as teachers in the program; practice teachers have 
done their field work in the camps. 

“A reception was held for the local committee at a fra- 
ternity house at a university. Three migrants were invited 
and talked freely with the 45 members of the community 
who attended. During the summer the campus was used 
for baseball games. 

“In one area volunteer teachers experienced in remedial 
om conducted a remedial school for 45 migrant chil- 

ren. 

“In some communities there was immediate acceptance 
of migrants into Vacation Church Schools, Sunday 
Schools, and Churches. 

“Opening of recreational facilities to migrants—espe- 
cially swimming pools—is reported in certain communi- 
ties. 
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“The chairman of a local Migrant Committee gave his 
services as a lawyer to represent in court a migrant in 
serious trouble. 

“Outstanding are the weekend centers set up in stores, 
or in tents pitched in front of the City Hall or Court 
House. Here women may take their children to play and 
families may rest instead of standing around on the side- 
walks when they come into town to shop. 

“At one Welcome Center in a labor camp, a nurse 
taught the mothers how to prepare and keep babies’ for- 
mulas while on the move. 

“A folder of information about laws and available serv- 
ices was published by Suffolk County commissioners for 
local groups as well as for migrants. 

“A foundation grant made possible two Vocational 
Schools, where migrant young people built full-sized 
cabins, furnished them and learned some of the art of 
homemaking under difficulties. Old cars were used to 
teach simple motor mechanics, 

“Ministries on both the east and west coasts were set up 
to help migrant families who were trying to settle down. 
These ministries through a variety of patterns related 
migrant families to existing churches and helped them to 
gain some of the skills for improving their own living and 
working conditions.” 


A Local Council of Churches Reports 


A report from the Salem, Oregon, Council of Churches 
on its summer migrant ministry in 1959 read as follows: 

“During July and August, 25 churches participated in 
the ministry to migrants. Of these, nine were represented 
by groups of young people who helped in the afternoon 
Bible schools or Family Night programs. The staff who 
plan the program, appointed by the Oregon Council of 
Churches, consider these friendly personal contacts with 
the migrant workers as the most worthwhile and fruitful 
community work the churches can do. With the exception 
of three churches that contributed clothing but no per- 
sonnel, all of the churches took an active part in the 14 
thrift sales that were held in 12 camps. The proceeds 
amounted to about $350 bat more important than the 
financial contribution to the Migrant Fund of the Salem 
Council of Churches, was the large amount of good 
used clothing made available to families in need of it at 
a very small cost. Altogether, 124 volunteers from 22 
churches served in the migrant camps in some capacity. 
A very conservative estimate of the time those men, 
women and teen-agers gave to the Migrant Ministry 
would be more than 600 hours.” 


A Public Health Nurse Reports 


Following are excerpts from the report of a public 
health nurse assigned to the Migrant Ministry in 1959: 

“The housing of these people is of the simplest form, 
usually consisting of a small wooden building painted 
white. There are screens at the four windows and two 
doors. ... The only furnishings provided are two sets of 
bunk beds per building. . . . All water for the camp is 
obtained from a single faucet or pump . . . cooking is 
done on the family hot plate or three-burner kerosene 
stove ... one of the more apparent health problems seems 
to be the heavy infestation of flies in and around the 
houses. Uncovered food and garbage are the main attrac- 
tion of these insects.” 

Out of ten children interviewed one day, nine had not 
had breakfast. ‘Tortillas and beans comprise the greater 
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part of their diet. . . . Because of lack of refrigeration, 
it is difficult to preserve fresh fruit and vegetables.” 

“The women and children were much more willing than 
the men to have professional medical services. The men 
seemed to pride themselves in having never or rarely 
been to see a doctor.” 


National Council Actions Regarding 
Migrant Labor 


“The Concern of the Churches for Migratory Farm 
Workers” was the topic of a statement adopted by the 
General Board of the National Council of Churches, Sep- 
tember 19, 1951. It referred to the “major problems” 
of these persons as a result of over 30 years of the 
Migrant Ministry of the Division of Home Missions: lim- 
ited opportunity for schooling, neglect of children while 
parents work, unsanitary housing, much discrimination 
in communities against migrants in the use of public facili- 
ties. It was stated that many migrant workers and their 
families did not enjoy the human rights and privileges 
that the General Assembly of the United Nations had 
declared to be a “common standard of achievement.” 

Without assuming special competence with regard to 
technical phases of legislation, the Board declared its 
belief that the churches should support certain measures, 
including those intended to provide effective recruitment 
and fair employment practices, the importation of foreign 
workers only when necessary to supplement domestic labor 
supply, extension of minimum wage legislation to migra- 
tory farm workers and their families. 

A resolution on “Minimum Wage Coverage” to migra- 
tory farm laborers, adopted by the General Board of the 
National Council, February 26, 1959, was published in 
full in this Service, January 23, 1960. 

A resolution on the Mexican Farm Labor problem was 
adopted by the General Board, February 26, 1960, stating 
that the Board “is opposed to the extension of Public 
Law 78 (82nd Congress) in its present form,” but to 
avoid hardships it was recommended that it be extended 
from June 30, 1961, “for a temporary period with a 
specific date of final termination and with definite pro- 
visions for annual reductions in volume written into the 
act.” The Board also called for amendments during the 
period of transition, including limiting the total operation 
to temporary labor shortage situations and to unskilled, 
non-machine jobs. This is the act under which some 
500,000 workers have been imported annually. 

On February 25, 1960, the General Board of the Na- 
tional Council in a resolution reaffirmed the traditional 
opposition of the churches to child labor and called for 
regulation of child labor on farms, with appropriate 
exemption of work performed by children on farms oper- 
ated by parents. 


Secretary Mitchell on Migrant Farm Workers 


At the Convention of the National Travelers Aid Asso- 
ciation, 1960, the Secretary of Labor, James P. Mitchell, 
presented in succinct form information about the situation 
of the migrant farm workers in the United States, includ- 
ing the following taken from a mimeographed release of 
the U. S. Department of Labor. 

“The migrant can expect to receive the lowest wages in 
the entire American economy, less than $900 a year ; 

“He can expect to be unemployed, numbering the jobs 
he is able to pick up away from the farm as well as those 
on the farm, about half of the days of the year, | 


“He is expressly left out from the protection of mogt 
of our social and labor legislation; 

“He can expect to be ineligible, in all but a very few 
cases, for health and welfare services because of residen 
requirements fashioned, in some places, with him in mind; 

“He can expect that his children will be forced by 
economic necessity to work beside him in the fields, and 
that those same children, because they move with their 
parents from place to place, will often be deprived of the 
opportunity for an education. 

“Our 500,000 domestic American migrants can expect, 
also, to be in competition with 500,000 foreign workers, 
brought into this country every year.” 


Activities of Presidential Agencies 


Migratory Labor in American Agriculture is the title 
of the report of the President’s Commission in 1951 to 
investigate conditions among migratory workers; prob- 
lems created by entry of temporary workers into the United 
States; responsibilities assumed by federal, state, and 
local authorities ; agricultural labor needs ; problems created 
by illegal entry of foreign workers ; and means of strength- 
ening law enforcement. 

The witnesses who testified before the Commission in- 
cluded farmers, processors, labor leaders, government off- 
cials, social workers, health authorities, educators, officers 
of religious agencies, and numbers of the migrant workers 
themselves. 

“The public conscience is uneasy,” the Commission finds, 
Great concern about migratory farm labor was found in 
nearly every state in which it is substantial. 

“Notwithstanding that farm migrants are only seven 
per cent of the nation’s farm manpower and do less than 
five per cent of the nation’s farm work, migratory farm 
labor cannot be dismissed as having little significance.” 

The Commission recommended : 

Establishment of a Federal Commission on Migratory 
Farm Labor, appointed by and responsible to the Presi- 
dent, to coordinate government agencies in their activities 
relating to migratory farm labor, and to cooperate with the 
states. [This was later established ; see note below. ] 

More effective utilization of and primary dependence on 
the domestic labor force; 

A statute to make it unlawful to employ aliens who have 
entered the United tates illegally ; 

A system for licensing of private recruiting agents ; 

Improved housing, health programs, and social security 
coverage. 


The President’s Committee on Migratory Labor, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., is made up of the Secretary of Labor 
(chairman); the Secretaries of Agriculture; Interior; 
Health, Education, and Welfare ; and the Administrator of 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. The President's 
Committee facilitates cooperation among the agencies with 
respect to migrant labor; compiles information regarding 
migrant labor; and conducts conferences and workshops 
in various regions of the country out of which come 
recommendations for policies and programs for improv- 
ing the conditions of employment, etc. It is regarded as 
the first inter-departmental body that has practical achieve- 
ments to its credit. 


Hearings on the Farm Labor Situation 


Lengthy and systematic public hearings were held, 1959, 
in Washington, on farm labor by the National Advisory 
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Committee on Farm Labor, a voluntary organization, 112 
E. 19th St., New York 3, N. Y. The purpose of the hear- 
ings, as stated by Frank P. Graham and A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, co-chairmen, was “to assemble and evaluate docu- 
mentary material and qualified opinion concerning the ex- 
tent to which the agricultural economy of the United States 
is dependent upon the inefficient use and low standard of 
living of farm labor, both domestic and foreign, and to 
formulate a program to the end that the farm worker may 
make his maximum contribution to and achieve his full 
share of participation in the American standard of living.” 
The Committee also aimed to “evolve a workable program 
for agricultural labor which will be just and equitable to 
all levels of employer and employes interests.” 

While presenting the results of the hearings in a book- 
let, Report on Farm Labor, distributed, 1959, by the 
Committee, address above, Messrs. Graham and Randolph 
stated: “Today it is doubtless true that most Americans 
do not know of the plight of thousands of men, women, 
and children who cultivate and harvest our crops. We are 
convinced that changes will come once our fellow-Amer- 
icans are informed of the sub-standard conditions under 
which so many of these agricultural workers and migrant 
families live.” 

The Introduction further states: “When the public 
Hearings of the National Advisory Committee on Farm 
Labor ... [opened] in Washington, .. . it was already well 
known that farm workers were among the most disadvan- 
taged groups in our population. Their wages were the 
lowest, their health and housing substandard, the oppor- 
tunities of their children pitifully limited. 

“When the Hearings closed, the widest measure of 
agreement was that America’s abundance could and should 
provide for our agricultural workers no less than for our 
industrial workers, a minimum living family wage. In 
fact, the Hearings had testimony from areas of the coun- 
try where such a standard had been adopted, not indeed 
by law, but effectively in practice. 

“Testimony was also well agreed that those protections 
of social legislation established for the benefit of indus- 
trial workers ought, both morally and practically, to be 
extended to cover agricultural workers; and it showed 
repeatedly that absence of legislation was the equivalent 
of a special discrimination against agricultural workers 
and their families. It indicated that this was not just a 
question of ‘doing things’ for these workers, but of ena- 
bling them to help themselves, as other workers have done, 
through organization of their own unions, and through 
normal participation in community life and citizenship 
privileges.” 


Findings 


The National Advisory Committee on Farm Labor, after 
receiving the testimony, issued the following findings: 

“1) Hired farm workers are among the most econom- 
ically disadvantaged in this country. The national average 
annual wage for men and women employed at farm work 
for more than 25 days in 1957 (the latest complete figures 
available) was only $892 including $154 non-farm 
earnings. 

“2) Although the general farm population is dropping, 
the number of migratory workers remains high. Of the two 
million hired farm workers employed for more than 25 
days in 1958, about one-fourth were domestic migrants 
and there were an equal number of foreign contract work- 
ers. The number of child workers is rising. In 1951 the 
census reported 172,000 children between 10 and 13 legally 
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employed for pay on farms and in 1958 the comparable 
figure was 227,000. 

“3) Puerto Rican and Mexican workers come into the 
United States under work contracts guaranteeing a mini- 
mum amount of work and pay, insurance, minimal trans- 
portation safety and housing conditions. Foreign workers 
including British and French West Indians, Japanese and 
Filipinos, have contracts with varying, but inferior, degrees 
of protection. Stateside citizen workers have no such 
guarantees. 


“4) Although some good housing exists for migrants, 
most farm workers have makeshift housing: shacks, tents, 
barracks, even trucks while on trek, which lack elementary 
sanitation. Less than half a dozen states have adopted 
into state law the minimum recommendations on housing 
of the President’s Committee on Migratory Labor: 


“5) Whole areas are depressed by the low income and 
lack of stability of a rural population that cannot make 
a decent livelihood at home. 

“6) Tragic accidents in transportation can be expected 
until the states assume responsibility for intra-state regu- 
lation of migrant travel. States have just begun to con- 
sider the adoption of regulations for intra-state travel 
which are in line with the standards of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission regulations. State and Federal 
regulations must be complementary if there is to be maxi- 
mum effectiveness in providing safety in transportation. 
Cooperative enforcement of I.C.C. regulations by I.C.C. 
and the states is needed now. 

“7) Agriculture is the third most hazardous industry, 
and its workers suffer more accidents and illness propor- 
tionately than other groups. 

“8) Most migrant children are retarded in school behind 
their approximate age group and the older the child the 
greater the retardation. 

“9) Unionization of farm workers is not far enough 
advanced to offer substantial benefits or protections to 
farm workers. 

“10) Social legislation including minimum wage and 
hour, workmen’s compensation, unemployment insurance, 
recognition of collective bargaining, rarely covers and 
usually specifically excludes farm workers. A start in 
Social Security Old Age and Survivors Insurance has 
been made but the law covers few migratory workers. 

“11) Migrant farm workers usually lose voting rights 
and thus political influence because of their mobility. Lack 
of residence qualifications also excludes them from public 
and other welfare assistance in most states. 

“The National Advisory Committee on Farm Labor 
finds that some of the causes of these conditions are: 

“1) Low earnings result from a combination of causes. 
Seasonality of farm work and crop fluctuations mean that 
there is usually work for only about half the year. An 
over-abundance of labor due to lack of planning and over- 
importation of foreign workers drives wages down. Low 
basic wage rates are not challenged by union organizations 
and the protection of minimum wage laws. Many farm 
workers lack alternative skills through which they might 
advance to better paying work. 

“2) Child labor is justified by some as necessary to sup- 
plement the inadequate family income, but in its turn 
becomes a means of lowering the wage rate. 

“3) Lack of enforcement of existing laws, including 
lack of sufficient Congressional appropriations for enforce- 
ment, is a deterrent to improving migrant health, housing, 
and transportation conditions as is lack of adequate laws. 

“4) Failure to include farm workers in social legis- 
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lation affects not only wages, but working conditions and, 
ability to meet emergency situations. It places an undue 
burden on private welfare organizations. 

“5) The increasing number of foreign seasonal work- 
ers has caused a decline in wages and working conditions 
in specific areas. 

“The Hearings developed a consensus that the follow- 
ing propositions should be submitted for the consideration 
and action of the American people: 

“1) The use of the public employment facilities of the 
Federal-State Employment System should be restricted 
to growers whose wages, housing and working conditions 
meet minimum standards. Its activities, like the Annual 
Worker Plan, aimed at maximum utilization of domestic 
labor, should be increased. 

“2) The protections and standards currently recognized 
as necessary in Puerto Rican and Mexican National con- 
tracts should cover all migrant workers, foreign and 
domestic. Such standards should not be lower than those 
recommended by the International Labor Office. 

“3) The Fair Labor Standards Act should include farm 
workers in its provisions, particularly in the minimum 
wage provisions. It should be amended to extend child 
labor protection to children outside as well as during 
school hours. Complementary state legislation is needed. 

“4) The Labor Management Relations Act should pro- 
tect the right of farm workers to organize and bargain 
collectively. The organization of farm workers should be 
encouraged. 

“5) Crew leaders and labor contractors should be 
licensed on a national basis. 

“6) Ways of extending the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act to cover farm workers should be studied. 

“7) Federal aid should be extended to help states in 
encouraging improvement of housing for migrants and ex- 
tension of health and welfare services to cover migrants. 
Federal financial aid should be made available specifically 
for the construction and renovation of migrant farm 
labor camps. Congress should direct the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare to supplement existing 
grants to the several states, making available money for 
direct relief grants to migrants, with eligibility for such 


Here is what parish ministers, educators, church admin- 
istrators and students have said about INFORMATION 
SERVICE: 

Information Service is incomparably the most informa- 
tive, discriminating, dispassionate, comprehensive, well 
written, and hence indispensable news sheet published.— 
Rev. Henry H. Crane, Central Methodist Church, De- 
troit. 


Our students are constantly exposed to Information Serv- 
ice. I use it a great deal. It is excellent. — Prof. E. G. 
Homrighausen, Princeton Theological Seminary. 


There are few items that reach my desk that are more 
carefully read and valued than this one——Grant M. Stolz- 
fus, Mennonite Publishing House, Scottdale, Pa. 


I... have increasing use for information [in Infor- 
mation Service issues]... . —Austin F. Lindley, student, 
Garrett Seminary, Evanston, III. 


Do you know some person or some group that might profit 
from INFORMATION SERVICE as these have done? Quantity 
rates or sample copies supplied on request. 


grants not dependent upon the recipient’s residence status 
in any particular state. 

“8) State legislation should be enacted to carry out 
the recommendations of the President’s Committee op 
Migratory Labor in the fields of housing and transporta. 
tion, and to extend compulsory Workmen’s Compensation 
to cover farm workers. 

“9) The states should be encouraged to provide ade. 
quate education and child care for migrant children. Fed. 
eral aid should be supplied where necessary to make this 
possible. 

“10) Congress should authorize an investigation of the 
foreign-labor program by a responsible committee repre. 
senting the public, employers and labor. 

“11) A program for rural redevelopment should be 
enacted by the Congress with broad enough scope to wipe 
out ‘depressed areas’ through land conservation, natural 
resource and industrial development, and education and 
vocational guidance and training for the people. 

“12) Interstate Commerce Commission regulations af- 
fecting the transportation of migrants should be amended 
to include an ‘out-of-service’ provision to prevent a vehicle 
transporting migrants from operating if its mechanical 
condition is such that could imminently cause an accident 
or breakdown. 

“13) Congress should direct the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor to establish and operate, in cooperation with 
the several states, a federally financed interstate system of 
highway rest stops for migrants. 

“14) Congress should direct the Department of Labor 
to establish a Bureau of Migratory Labor. It should 
assign to this Bureau primary responsibility for raising 
the standards of migrant labor insofar as government 
action can accomplish this. Also, such a Bureau should 
have a clear directive as to its responsibilities in housing, 
transportation, child labor, minimum wages and _ other 
worker protections, child care, registration of crew lead- 
ers, health, welfare, and all other related aspects of the 
migrant problem.” 


Other Sources on Farm Labor, Including 
Migrants 


The Position of Farm Workers in Federal and State 
Legislation, by Robin Myers, is a thorough report pub- 
lished, 1959, by the National Advisory Committee on Farm 
Labor, 112 East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. A digest 
appears in Interracial News Service, National Council of 
Churches, March-April, 1960. 

Farm Labor Fact Book, published, 1959, by the U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., is a com- 
prehensive reference work on many aspects of the farm 
work force. ($1.00 from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C.) 

“Church Pilot Project Helps Migrants,” by Margaret 
Vance, an article reprinted from the Newark Evening 
News, appears in The Interchurch News, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, N. Y., September, 1959. An educa- 
tional project in New Jersey, carried on by the New Jersey 
— of Churches and the Migrant Ministry, is de- 
scribe 1. 

“For 500,000—Still Tobacco Road” by A. H. Raskin 
in The New York Times Magazine, New York, April 24, 
1960, is an article by an experienced labor reporter. 

“The Forgotten People,” by Paul Jacobs, in The Re- 
porter, New York, January 22, 1959, describes the streams 


of migrant farm workers and the conditions under which 
they work. 
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